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of force on the eve of the downfall of the despotism of mechanics 
over cosmic theory. 

With the author's first contention about beauty I, for one, most 
thoroughly agree — that the mood of aesthetic contemplation is of its 
very core and essence pleasure. Indeed, it is something of a 
revelation to me that this should be questioned. The whole 
hypothesis, the conception of a certain perenniality of reflective 
enjoyableness as the criterion of beauty, is to me an attractive one. 
While we meditate, lingering glories of a city beautiful seem to shine 
out of heaven. But has the author really captured beauty in the 
meshes of his formula ? Can we really discard disinterestedness as 
unessential to the aesthetic? What images are more permanently 
pleasurable, in spite of the admonitions of conscience, than those of 
an erotic kind ? Else why should Dr. Hopkins tell us (in the Law 
of Love) that the citadel to defend at all hazards is the imagina- 
tion ? Nevertheless, it is impossible to my thinking to call these 
images intrinsically beautiful, or their contemplation aesthetic. 

Professor Seeley, in the preface to his Natural Religion (2d edition), 
has said " that an author has always to decide whether he will write 
short or long: and it is a choice of evils. If he writes long, the 
public will decline to read him : if he writes short, they will 
misunderstand him." Mr. Marshall has decided the question by 
writing both short and long, each chapter being prefaced by a 
summary of the course of thought therein. These summaries, taken 
together, give the reader a convenient conspectus of the argument 
of the book. Benjn Ives Gilman 

Grundriss der Psychologie auf experimenteller Grundlage dar- 
gestellt. Von Oswald Kulpe, Privatdocent an der Universitat 
Leipzig. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1893. — pp. vii, 478. 

We may regard Dr. Kulpe's book as satisfactory proof of the 
superiority of the synthetic method in psychology. No contrast 
could be more striking than that which is presented by Professor 
James's brilliant use of analysis in his " Principles," and the orderly, 
scientific structure which Dr. Kulpe has built up " on experimental 
foundations." One closed the former book with unbounded admira- 
tion for Professor James, and a melancholy feeling that psychology 
was rather an attractive field for speculation than a science ; the 
latter work shows beyond a doubt that psychology is a science, that 
its outlines are clearly drawn, and that however incomplete its 
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details may be, the way to supply them can be more or less definitely 
indicated. From another standpoint Dr. Kiilpe's book is interest- 
ing, in view of the recently published fourth edition of Wundt's 
great work, as showing the trend of psychological thought in the 
Leipzig School. We shall endeavor to notice, in commenting on 
the book in detail, the points where Dr. Kiilpe differs from the 
strictly Wundtian view. 

Part I discusses the elements of consciousness. The first chapter, 
on the analysis of sensations, contains an admirably systematic 
exposition of psychophysical methods. Instead of a disconnected 
treatment of the methods of just perceptible stimulus, equivalents, 
minimal changes, and mean gradations, these are classed together 
under "Gradation-methods" as the method of minimal changes 
applied to (i) stimulus estimation, (2) stimulus comparison, (3) dif- 
ference estimation, and (4) difference comparison. This simplifica- 
tion is so obvious that one wonders, as usually when a thing is well 
done, why it was never done so well before. An illustration of the 
use of each method is given, and at the end of the discussion a table 
shows the relation of the values furnished for the measurement of 
sensation by the different methods. Dr. Kiilpe divides sensations into 
peripherally and centrally stimulated, and proceeds under the first head 
to treat of the qualities of the special senses. A few random points 
only can be noticed concerning this chapter. The author, while 
granting the existence of pressure spots, holds that " the well-known 
facts relating to the adaptation of the nerves to the temperature of 
the skin can hardly be reconciled with the existence of a special 
apparatus for each quality of the temperature sense.'' In the dis- 
cussion of sound and brightness qualities, the difference limen is 
used to calculate the number of perceptible qualities, by an arith- 
metical or geometrical series, according as the difference sensibility 
is absolutely or relatively constant. Dr. Kiilpe declines, in the 
chapter on sensation intensity, to decide finally upon the interpreta- 
tion of Weber's law. " The more general its application is shown 
to be," he tells us, " the greater the probability of the psychological 
interpretation. The more limited, on the other hand, its domain, the 
more obvious will a physiological interpretation be." 

Since the properties of sensation are enumerated at the outset as 
intensity, quality, extension, and duration, one might have expected 
that spatial and temporal properties would be discussed immediately 
after the treatment of intensity. Instead, they are reserved for 
consideration under the head of " Combinations," and the author 
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passes at once to perhaps the most important chapter in the book, 
that on centrally excited sensations. By a centrally excited sensa- 
tion, Dr. Kiilpe means what is ordinarily called a reproduced sen- 
sation. The properties of such sensations are sufficiently different 
from those of peripherally excited sensations to render the two 
genera easily distinguishable. Their intensity is regularly weaker, 
and they possess fewer gradations both of intensity and quality. 
Their temporal and spatial properties often differ considerably 
from those of the peripherally excited sensations to which they 
correspond by a general resemblance. For every centrally ex- 
cited sensation answers to some peripheral excitation formerly 
experienced. 

On the power which a peripherally excited sensation possesses to 
stimulate sensations of a central origin depends its recognition. A 
sensation may be either directly or indirectly recognized : directly, 
(1) by virtue of its "central erregende Wirksamkeit," which operates 
here in quite an indefinite manner, usually reproducing simply the 
word " known " ; and (2) by the peculiarly pleasant or restful 
feeling tone which attends it : indirectly, either by the power of 
central stimulation possessed by its context, or by its own " central 
erregende Wirksamkeit," exerted in a definite direction, towards the 
reproducing of the context in which it formerly occurred. Clearly 
the indirect reduces itself to the direct form. The theory of 
centrally excited sensations, applied to reproduction, regards the 
reproducing, peripherally excited sensations as reproduction-motives 
(" Reproductionsmotive "), while the peripherally excited sensations 
to which the central sensations correspond, are called reproduction- 
data (" Reproductionsgrundlage "). In the treatment of the latter, 
the strength of the whole theory suffers much by the statement that 
the ground of forgetfulness lies in an alteration of the centrally 
excited sensations, which undergo a qualitative change with elapsing 
time. This suggestion that central sensations are simply peripheral 
sensations which have persisted and suffered alteration as psychical 
entities is surely most unfortunate. It looks like Herbartianism in 
its worst aspect, and indeed throughout the book the tendency is 
towards an Herbartian terminology, as we shall notice later. Taken 
in general outline, however, the theory of centrally excited sensations 
is an important step towards a successful dealing with one of the 
most difficult problems that the old psychology has left on our 
hands. 

Dr. Kiilpe makes feeling, as the second kind of conscious content, 
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more independent of sensation than does Wundt. He not only 
denies that it is a property of sensation, but argues that it cannot be 
regarded as a function of sensation, on the ground that it is not a 
function of any single property of sensation taken alone. This looks 
like an inconclusive argument in support of an unnecessary position. 
While feeling does not vary directly with either the intensity or 
quality of the accompanying sensation, it obviously does vary with 
intensity and quality ; with the sensation as a whole. Why should 
not feeling be called a function of sensation ? The only thing 
to be remembered is that it is not a sensation property as intensity 
and quality are sensation properties, and this point undoubtedly 
needs to be emphasized more clearly than Wundt has done. But to 
argue for a more complete separation seems uncalled for. 

Fusion and combination are the two forms of psychic compounds 
which the author recognizes. Fusion is a mode of union which 
renders analysis more difficult, or one where the component elements 
differ only in quality. Combination is a mode of union by which 
the elements gain rather than lose in distinctness, or one where their 
differences are spatial and temporal. Under the first head are con- 
sidered especially tone-fusions, the union of color and brightness in 
light sensations, and lastly, emotion and impulse ; emotion being 
defined as a fusion of feeling with sensations arising from involun- 
tary and diffused bodily alterations ; while impulse is a similar fusion 
where the sensations arise from more or less definite movements of 
the voluntary muscles. Evidently a distinction should have been 
drawn between fusions where, as in the case of tones, the elements 
can be experienced separately, and unions like that between color 
and brightness where the separateness of the elements is a matter of 
theory and indirect evidence. The propriety of speaking of a fusion 
in the latter instance is doubtful. 

In the section on combinations all the spatial and temporal aspects 
of sensations are considered. This, as before indicated, seems like 
a mistake. Duration and extension, certainly, belong not under the 
head of combinations, but in a special chapter on the time and space 
properties of sensation, which should have been introduced after the 
chapter on intensity. 

Dr. Kiilpe rejects the Wundtian theory of visual space on the 
ground that the estimation of eye-movements is very inexact, and 
that in the second place movement sensations are of an essentially 
different character from the perception of space. He classes him- 
self with Stumpf and James in ascribing to retinal impressions an 
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originally spatial character, 1 but on the other hand he does not regard 
the third dimension as "given," and makes the depth sensation 
depend mainly on double-images. 

Contrast and reactions are the remaining phenomena discussed 
under combinations ; the analysis and criticism of complex reactions 
being especially good. 

The reader is surprised to find that Dr. Kulpe's treatment of the 
will, in the concluding division of the book, is in entire and almost 
verbal agreement with Miinsterberg, whose name, however, is not 
mentioned in the text. While assuming with Wundt the existence 
of a special apperceptive organ, and agreeing with him that the main 
function of apperception is inhibitive, Dr. Kiilpe entirely denies the 
consciousness of activity, as a distinct conscious element over and 
above the remaining content towards which that activity is directed, 
and the accompanying sensations of strain. As with Miinsterberg, 
the characteristic of an external or internal voluntary act lies wholly 
in a consciousness of the end. Radical as this heresy may seem, it 
is not after all so fundamentally different from the Wundtian stand- 
point. A sensational theory of will does not deny the consciousness 
of activity. It does not even deny that this consciousness is a 
wholly unique fact in mental life. But it holds that such a con- 
sciousness is unique not as an existence but as an interpretation. 
There is not an entirely new conscious element which must be 
regarded as coordinate with sensation and feeling ; but certain 
sensations and feelings are interpreted as signs of the active side of 
mind. Miinsterberg and the author simply refuse to multiply exist- 
ences unnecessarily, and Dr. Kulpe's defection from Wundt in this 
matter is most welcome. 

There are, of course, many interesting points which we have been 
obliged to pass over. The book is in some respects, such as clear- 
ness and systematic arrangement, an ideal text-book ; in the radical 
originality of certain parts, however, it may truly be called a road- 
breaking work. One might perhaps criticise the rarity of any refer- 
ence to the authors of experimental investigations whose results are 
quoted, but Dr. Kulpe's aim was evidently to avoid overloading the 

1 Dr. Kiilpe remarks in this section that the more accurate estimation of 
objective movement in indirect vision may be accounted for by the fewness of the 
retinal elements toward the periphery, which reduces the influence of irradiation. 
May it not be due as well to the fact that in experiments on indirect vision the eye 
itself is at rest, so that the moving object is judged with reference to objects 
which are comparatively fixed ; while in direct vision the eye follows the moving 
object and thus occasions a movement of everything else in the field of sight? 
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text with names. The curious suggestion of Herbartianism through- 
out the book, as shown in such phrases as " frei steigende Vorstel- 
lung," " central erregende Wirksamkeit," and the " eigene Kraft " 
of conscious phenomena, has been already alluded to. 

Margaret Washburn. 

La morale de Spinoza : Examen de ses principes et de V influence 
qu'elle a exercee dans les temps modernes. Par Rene Worms, 
ancien eleve de 1'ecole normale superieure agrege de philosophic 
Ouvrage couronne" par l'institut (Academie des Sciences morales 
et politiques). Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1892. — pp. 334. 

While Spinoza literature is proverbially extensive, there is much to 
justify an attempt to present the ethical side of the system in a way 
sufficiently exact for somewhat advanced students, and at the same 
time clear enough for beginners. The present volume is without a 
preface, but it is fair to assume that such was the task that the 
author set himself. It is with this understanding that the volume 
will be criticised. 

The author has an undoubted talent for exposition. Nothing 
could be simpler than the style in which the book is written, but 
one rarely feels that exactness has been sacrificed to clearness and 
elegance. Indeed, the pedagogical tact shown throughout is apt to 
produce a first impression even more favorable than can be retained. 
After a time one cannot help feeling that so much mere paraphrasing 
of the text is, after all, unnecessary. After the genesis of the system 
had been traced, and the fundamental assumptions clearly stated, 
much of the detail of the Ethics might have been passed over some- 
what lightly, in order that attention might be concentrated upon a 
limited number of important topics. In a word, the reader is likely 
to feel that the author has tried to do all his thinking for him, with 
the result of not giving sufficient space to real difficulties, which, 
even after a most careful reading of the original work, continue to 
perplex. 

There can be little doubt that M. Worms over-emphasizes the 
ethical aim of Spinoza ; and it is, perhaps, in keeping with this that 
he regards the standpoint of the Essay on God and Man and that of 
the Ethics as practically the same. Pollock is probably right in 
finding in the former treatise proof that " Spinoza really worked out 
his metaphysic by starting in the first instance from theology, and 
did not first conceive his metaphysic and then clothe it in theological 



